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SPAIN EXECUTES VAST 
PROGRAM OF REFORM 


Economic and Social Changes Seen 
in Laws Passed by Cortes to 
Supplement Constitution 


PLAN REDISTRIBUTION OF LAND 


Much Accomplished Since Revo- 
lution in Effort to Mod- 
ernize Nation 


As this issue of the AMERICAN OBSERVER 
goes to press, three major international 
developments are taking shape. The As- 
sembly of the League of Nations is meet- 
ing at Geneva. Germany continues to 
press for armaments equality and the Lyt- 
ton report on the Sino-Japanese conflict 
nears the date of publication. The issues 
in each case are not clearly defined at this 
writing and discussion must be deferred 
until a later date, except for the summary 
of events which may be found on page 4. 
This week we turn our attention to Spain, 
now about to enter a second stage in the 
difficult period of readjustment made neces- 
sary by the revolution of 1931—a reversal 
which caused monarchy to be displaced by 
democracy. 


FOUNDATION LAID 


On October 1, the Spanish Cortes, the 
single house of parliament, will meet again 
after a brief recess. It adjourned Septem- 
ber 9 having been in continuous session 
since July 14, 1931. During that time a 
constitution was framed and more than 
200 laws passed to give effect to its pro- 
visions. The period has been a notable 
one in the history of the Spanish people. 
It marked the initial effort to reorganize 
institutions and customs in a country which 
for many years has been slumbering on 
the fringe of Europe. And now, after a 
short breathing spell, that effort is to be 
continued. Much remains to be done and 
it is yet too early to tell whether the ex- 
periment is to meet with success. Inno- 
vations are not easily imposed upon people 
whose habits and customs date back into 
centuries. There are rumors of political 
disturbances which may wreck the still 
shaky governmental structure so laboriously 
erected by the Cortes. Spain is not yet 
secure in the new system she is molding 
for herself. 

But whatever the future may bring, the 
past eighteen months must be set down as 
a period of definite accomplishment. The 
new constitution has drawn comment from 
many sources as an unusual and advanced 
document. The legislation enacted will 
produce changes the like of which no 
country, except Russia, has seen in recent 
years. It may safely be said that had it 
not been for the troubles which have been 
constantly threatening European countries, 
Spain would have furnished a considerable 
share of world news. Instead, she remained 
for the most part a forgotten peninsula 
on the edge of a Europe feverish with 
anxiety over its own condition. But all the 
while events were taking place in Spain 
which, it seems, will always be considered 
among the noteworthy developments of the 
present era. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


As will be remembered, on April 14, 
1931, Alfonso, the Spanish monarch, sud- 
denly relinquished the throne he had oc- 


(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 








Gandhi Begins Fast Unto Death in Protest 
Against British Policy in India 


Behind the walls of Yerovda jail in Poona, 
India, a frail little man sits in quiet medi- 
tation. He weighs but 84 pounds and is 
daily taking on a more gaunt and wasted 
appearance. No longer does he partake 
of his usual diet of dates, soaked in water, 
whole-meal bread, tomatoes, oranges and 
goats’ milk. Only water will he allow to 
pass between his wizened lips. 

He is Mahatma Gandhi, Indian leader 
revered as a saint by his people, who 
again captivates the attention of all na- 
tions with the declaration that he will 
“fast unto death” unless the British gov- 
ernment reverses a part of its policy with 
regard to the proposed form of govern- 
ment for India. According to present 
plans there are to be separate elections 
for the Untouchables, the 60,000,000 out- 
castes. Gandhi believes this discrimina- 
tion will result in constant turmoil. He 
is willing to offer his life, if the giving of 
it can guarantee equality to the long op- 
pressed outcaste. 

Vain efforts were made to induce the 
Mahatma to abandon a project which, it 
is feared, will cause further disturbances 
in India. But he would not yield. He 
acts in obedience to an inner voice, he 
follows an inner and mystic light, and the 
protestations of humans cannot bring him 
to alter a course of action once he is con- 
vinced that some supernatural force is 
guiding him. He maintains that he is 


anxious for life, and ardently hopes that 
some arrangement will be made which 
will enable him to continue in the flesh 
as leader of his people. But no one 
doubts his determination to persist in his 
fast to its final and inevitable conclusion, 
if his demand is not granted. No one 
doubts that Mahatma Gandhi is willing to 
offer his life for a cause. 

This sudden turn of events presents a 
disturbing problem to the British govern- 
ment. If it yields, it will be a confession 
of weakness, and it will be still more dif- 
ficult to keep the Indian people within 
bounds and to establish a reasonably sat- 
isfactory form of government for that 
country. But on the other hand, if it 
refuses to concede the point to Gandhi, 
and his death is the result, it is highly 
probable that India will be the scene of 
rioting and confusion such as has not been 
witnessed in many years. Already India 
has become tense as Gandhi proceeds with 
his fast. On the day of its beginning, 
September 20, the Hindu quarter in Bom- 
bay was deserted. The stock exchange, 
the cotton and bullion markets were in- 
active. Mills were closed and business in 
general at a standstill. A strange atmos- 
phere pervaded the Hindu sections of 
Bombay and other Indian centers. The 
Hindus were filled with anxiety and con- 
cern lest their beloved leader pass from 
this life in self-imposed martyrdom. 


ROOSEVELT OUTLINES 
FARM AND RAIL PLANS 


Topeka Agricultural Address Criti- 
cized as Indefinite by Vice- 
President Curtis 


PRESSED TO SPEAK ON BONUS 


Republican Strategists Map Out 
Course to Bring Case 
Before People 


The highlight of the present political 
campaign has been the election in Maine. 
The Democratic victory in that state has 
transformed the race for the presidency 
from a dull and colorless affair into a 
sharp, tense and anxious struggle. To the 
Democrats, it has meant renewed hope, to 
the Republicans, renewed effort. The suc- 
cess of the Democrats in electing a gover- 
nor and two of the three congressional can- 
didates in one of the Republican strong- 
holds has led them to feel that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will sweep the country on elec- 
tion day. The Republican defeat has 
brought to the Hoover high command a 
keen realization that a more aggressive 
campaign must be waged in order to stem 
the tide which is admittedly running 
against them. Thus the fight is on. The 
heavy guns are loaded on both sides. At- 
tacks and counter-attacks are being made. 


THE BONUS 


In addition to the Maine election, three 
recent developments have lent color and 
drama to the campaign. The first of these 
was a strong statement issued by President 
Hoover on September 14 in which he op- 
posed in no uncertain terms the immediate 
payment of the so-called soldiers’ bonus as 
demanded by the American Legion by a 
vote of almost ten to one. The other two 
are directly connected with Governor 
Roosevelt’s sweeping tour across the coun- 
try, the first being a dispute over farm re- 
lief between the Democratic nominee and 
Vice-President Curtis, and the second a 
speech on the railroad problem given by 
Mr. Roosevelt in Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
September 17. 

While the president’s bonus statement 
was meant principally to define his, position 
to the American Legion meeting in Port- 
land, it is an indirect challenge to the 
Democratic nominee to come out on that 
issue and declare either for or against im- 
mediate payment of the adjusted compen- 
sation certificates, erroneously called the 
bonus. Mr. Hoover declared that payment 
at this time “will indefinitely set back any 
hope of recovery for employment, agricul- 
ture or business and will impose infinite 
distress upon the whole country.” Contin- 
uing his opposition to the Legion stand, 
Mr. Hoover stated: 


Every right-thinking man has the deepest 
sympathy for the veteran suffering from disa- 
bility, for those out of work or for veterans 
on farms struggling with the adversities of the 
depression. . . . But there are many million 
others in the same circumstances. They, too, 
must be entitled to consideration. Their em- 
ployment and their farm recovery, as well‘as 
that of the veterans, can be secured only by 
the restoration of the normal economic life of 
the nation. To that end we have been and.. 
are devoting our best efforts. Anything that .. 
stands in the way must be opposed. The wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole must take pre- 
cedence over the demands of any particular 
group. 


There is thus a sharp conflict between 
the president and the American Legion and 
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those members of Congress who feel that 
the soldiers should receive payment now. 
The compensation certificates now held by 
more than three and one-half million vet- 
erans are not unlike insurance policies. 
They were given to the soldiers in compen- 
sation for the service rendered during the 
war. They bear interest at four per cent 
and mature in 1945, twenty years after 
they were given to the veterans. Payment 
at this time would involve an outlay of 
$2,390,000,000 by the national government. 
The government is, of course, under no 
legal obligation to pay the certificates un- 
til 1945 and the president holds unalterably 
to the position that to pay them now would 
wreck the financial stability of the govern- 
ment. 


ROOSEVELT’S SILENCE 


As yet, Mr. Roosevelt has said nothing 
on this fundamental issue. Not only is he 
challenged by the president’s statement, 
but he is also being pressed from other 
quarters to make his position clear. Former 
Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York, 
in a recent article written for the Saturday 
Evening Post, has re- 
quested both candidates 


Half of the potato crop will not be taken out 
of the ground. 


Of the State’s major products only hogs at 
$4.30 a hundredweight and oil at 90 cents a 
barrel are bringing a decent price. And until 
lately hogs sold for $2.75, the lowest figure 
since 1873. 

Mr. Roosevelt minced no words in lay- 
ing the blame for many of these woes 
squarely upon the shoulders of the last 
three administrations, in all of which Mr. 
Hoover has been a prominent member. He 
said: 

First, the present administration, and the 
two previous administrations, in all of which 
the President was an important member, failed 
utterly to understand the farm problem as a 
national whole, or to plan for its relief; and 
second, they destroyed the foreign markets 
for our exportable farm surplus beginning 
with the Fordney-McCumber tariff and end- 
ing with the Grundy tariff, thus violating the 
simplest principle of international trade, and 
forcing the inevitable retaliation of foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Roosevelt did not, however, confine 
himself to a criticism of Republican poli- 
cies. He laid before the Kansas farmers, 
and before the nation at large, his own 


larly in the eastern section of the nation. 

The next important recommendation at 
Topeka was a revision of the American 
tariff laws. The high rate of duty collected 
upon industrial products entering the 
United States enables manufacturing con- 
cerns to demand a higher price for their 
goods. This means that the farmer must 
pay more for his machinery and the arti- 
cles he buys. According to Mr. Roose- 
velt, a readjustment of the tariff would re- 
duce the farmer’s cost of living. He also 
suggested a second tariff reform designed 
to help the farmer. This country should 
enter into reciprocal tariff agreements with 
foreign nations in order to provide addi- 
tional markets for American farm prod- 
ucts. The principle of such treaties would 
be as follows: The United States would 
agree to lower the present tariff on French 
lace, silk and perfume, provided that the 
French government in return would cut the 
rate of duty on American wheat and corn. 
With a number of these treaties, Mr. 
Roosevelt believes, additional quantities of 
agricultural produce would enter the chan- 
nels of world commerce. 


address, Mr. Curtis outlined these objec- 
tives as follows: 


One of the problems is to reduce the spread 
between what the producer on the farm re- 
receives and what the ultimate consumer pays 
for such products. Anather is to provide the 
farmer better marketing facilities. 

I have for years believed a national codper- 
ative system would help solve the problem 
and I still believe such a system, properly 
organized and conducted, would enable the 
farmer to get a better price for his products 
and at the same time do no injury to those 
who deal honestly in the buying and selling 
of farm products, while protecting the farmer 
against those who will not give him a square 
— RAILROAD PROBLEM 


The second major address of his speak- 
ing tour was given by Governor Roosevelt 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, on September 17. 
It covered the railroad problem. In sug- 
gesting remedies for the railroads, he was 
more concrete*than he was in outlining 
his farm program. He left no room for 
doubt as to the course of action he would 
pursue. His railroad relief program in- 
cludes six proposals the most important 
of which are as follows: 

First. The government, 








to state their views. Mr. 
Smith is the only power- 
ful Democrat who has 
not yet come to the active 
support of the Roosevelt- 
Garner ticket and his in- 
fluence among Democrats 
in some of the eastern 
states is considerable. 

It appears that the Re- 
publicans will attempt to 
force the issue of the bo- 
nus. The president him- 
self has been urged to 
take the offensive and 
challenge the Democratic 
nominee openly to state 
his views. Republican 
leaders feel that Mr. 
Roosevelt is making a bid 
for the veteran-controlled 
or influenced vote by not 
opposing their bonus de- 
mands. 

That the American Le- 
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WHAT ? 


through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, 
should continue to give 
financial assistance to the 
roads in distress but only 
for a limited period. Dur- 
ing this specified period, it 
should require the roads 
to make _ readjustments 
necessary to put them on 
a paying basis, such as a 
drastic scaling down of 
their expenses. 

Second. A change in the 
national laws on receiver- 
ships should be enacted 
with a view to eliminating 
the heavy charges now in- 
volved when a line is 
taken over by a receiver. 

Third. Trucks and 
busses should be subject 
to the same regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as the rail- 











roads. 








gion and other organiza- 
tions of veterans control 
many votes is of course 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED 
—Sykes in N. Y. EVENING Post 


IN THE WORDS OF THE PROPHET 
—Talburt in Washington NEws 


Fourth. Trackage where 
traffic is insufficient to be 
profitable should be grad- 








unquestioned. Many of 
the former service men and their families 
and friends feel bitterly against the presi- 
dent because of the stand he has taken. 
They would vote for Governor Roosevelt 
if they thought he looked more favorably 
upon their demands. Thus, it might be 
“good politics” for Mr. Roosevelt to keep 
silent on this highly controversial issue in 
order to obtain a large veteran vote. On 
the other hand, the business interests of 
the nation and thousands of other voters 
are opposed to cash payment of the bonus 
at the present, holding that it would un- 
settle the government’s finances and retard 
recovery from the depression. The Demo- 
cratic nominee would be running the risk 
of losing their votes by failing to speak 
out. The raising of this issue has placed 
him in a rather tight place. 


TOPEKA SPEECH 


In other matters of campaign strategy, 
the Democrats are decidedly on the of- 
fensive. Governor Roosevelt has made a 
fierce attack against the Hoover adminis- 
tration. For his first major address of the 
tour, he chose Topeka, Kansas, a section 
which has been extremely hard hit by low 
prices and the general agricultural depres- 
sion. Conditions in the wheat and corn 
belts have naturally made many of the 
farmers dissatisfied. They were anxious to 
hear what the representative of the party 
out of power would have to say about their 
problems, what hope he would give them 
and what chances for the improvement in 
their status he would hold out. 

Topeka was indeed a fertile spot for the 
Roosevelt speech on agricultural relief, for 
as J. F. Essary says in the Baltimore Sun: 


Conditions in that State are typical of the 
whole agricultural West. Forty-two per cent 
of the farms are mortgaged. Taxes are stag- 
gering. Wheat at the present time is selling 
for 36 cents a bushel on the farm and about 
50 cents in Kansas City. Corn is selling for 
18 cents a bushel and eggs for 6 cents a dozen. 





program of agricultural relief. ‘There is 
no single cure-all,” he said, “but progress 
comes from a comprehension of many fac- 
tors and a sincere attempt to move for- 
ward on many lines at the same time.” 
Some steps should be taken for the imme- 
diate relief of the farmers; others are of a 
more permanent nature and will require 
time before they may become fully effec- 
tive. 
PROGRAM 


Among the immediate steps to be taken, 
the New York governor listed the lighten- 
ing of the farmer’s tax and debt burdens. 
Mr. Roosevelt would have the property tax 
reduced, first, by the reorganization of lo- 
cal government with a view to eliminating 
waste and useless offices, and second, by 
the adoption of some form of taxation 
other than the property tax as the chief 
source of revenue for state and local gov- 
ernments. In order to ease the debt bur- 
den, he would have the banks refinance 
farmers’ mortgages at a lower rate of inter- 
est. He would make loans by the federal 
government to banks and insurance com- 
panies holding farm mortgages contingent 
upon their agreeing to lower the interest 
rates. 

These reforms alone, in the opinion of 
Mr. Roosevelt, will be insufficient to put 
the farmer permanently upon his feet. A 
national plan for agriculture must be 
adopted. Since there is overproduction in 
some farm products, such as wheat and 
cotton, causing the price to sag, adjust- 
ments are necessary. The Roosevelt pro- 
gram would include a general survey of all 
soil now used for agriculture to be con- 
ducted by the Department of Agriculture. 
This survey would determine which lands 
are best suited to the production of wheat 
or cotton or other crops. The remainder 
would be put to other uses, such as the 
growing of trees, thus eliminating much of 
the land now used for farm crops, particu- 


SURPLUS PROBLEM 


Another part of the Roosevelt program 
deals with farm surpluses. In this matter, 
the Democratic candidate was not very 
specific. He laid down a set of principles 
rather than definite proposals. He agreed 
to codperate with farm organizations and 
to lend a sympathetic ear to their plans. 
The object of any such plan would be to 
give the farmer the same effective tariff 
protection that the industrialist now en- 
joys. Does Mr. Roosevelt have in mind 
the equalization fee, the export debenture 
or the domestic allotment plan? Or, is it a 
combination of all three? The first two of 
these measures have repeatedly come 
before Congress during the last several 
years. On numerous occasions they have 
received congressional approval only to be 
vetoed by Republican presidents. Whether 
Mr. Roosevelt has some guch scheme in 
view is not perfectly clear although his 
plan is understood to have been approved 
by farm organizations before it was deliv- 
ered. Perhaps he will elaborate upon the 
program when he speaks at Sioux City, 
Iowa, upon his return trip. 


CURTIS REPLIES 


Meanwhile, the Republicans have lost no 
time in answering Governor Roosevelt on 
his Topeka address. Vice-President Charles 
Curtis in an address delivered on Septem- 
ber 17 to Republicans of Pennsylvania 
criticized the Democratic nominee for fail- 
ing to present a specific program. He went 
to great length to explain all that the Re- 
publicans had done during the past twelve 
years to help the farmer, how the high 
tariff on agricultural products had shut out 
foreign goods and thus benefited the 
farmer. The vice-president believes that 
relief should come to the farmer through 
the perfection of a national marketing plan 
which will enable him to receive higher 
prices for his crops. In his Pennsylvania 


ually scrapped. 

Fifth. Mergers and consolidations of 
lines should be pressed in order to reduce 
costs of roads. 

While the Republicans have passed the 
railroad speech off by saying that Mr. 
Roosevelt received most of his ideas from 
messages given by President Hoover and 
recommendations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, they are concerned at 
the cleverness with which the Democratic 
nominee has handled his campaign so far. 
Both his Topeka and Salt Lake speeches 
have left less room for major criticism 
than the Republicans had hoped for. But 
they are determined that the charges laid 
at their doorstep must be answered. 
Whether the president himself will take 
the stump, as many of his close advisers 
are urging, or will answer through cabinet 
officers as he has done thus far, will be 
known before the campaign advances much 
further. At any rate, Secretary Mills, the 
president’s right-hand man, is expected to 
follow on the heels of Governor Roosevelt 
throughout the West to present the Re- 
publican case to the voters of the nation. 





After two and one-half weeks of con- 
stant endeavor, the conference of Euro- 
pean nations which has been meeting at 
Stresa, Italy, ended on September 19. The 
object of the meeting was to afford as- 
sistance to the nations of central and 
eastern Europe, the so-called Danubian 
group. The meeting did not result in the 
concrete accomplishments hoped for at the 
beginning but it did provide some definite 
measure of assistance. The treaty signed 
provides for the granting of preferential 
tariffs to the Danubian countries by the 
other nations of Europe to include such 
agricultural crops as wheat, barley, corn 
and oats. Germany has already negotiated 
such agreements with Hungary, Jugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Rumania whereby she agrees 
to lower the rate of duty on their grain. 
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CORFU—A HELLENIC BEAUTY SPOT 








Comment From Abroad 





Last week we carriec in THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER a note on Venizelos and the lead- 
ership which he has exercised in Greece and 
beyond the borders of his native country. 
The Manchester (England) Guardian 
makes this comment upon Venizelos and 
the present situation in Greece: 


Since his return to active politics four years 
ago M. Veniselos has renewed his claim upon 
his country’s gratitude. He found her isolated 
in a hostile or indifferent Europe. He has re- 
vived friendly relations with her leading 
Christian neighbours. Much more, he has 
succeeded in the apparently impossible task of 
a complete reconciliation with the century-old 
enemy, Turkey. To those who bear in mind 
the intensity of Balkan national hatreds this 
will appear one of the most remarkable 
achievements of the post-war era. But M. 
Veniselos could not avert the wave of world 
depression from his country. His Govern- 
ment has been involved in great, if unde- 
served, unpopularity and has been driven to 
ask for dictatorial powers to deal with oppo- 
sition. Hence great accessions to the royalist 
opposition party of M. Tsaldaris. M. Veni- 
selos has declared that he will not consent to 
any change in the regime, whatever the re- 
sults of the elections. If Royalism triumphs 
at the polls, such declarations mean a violent 
struggle for control of power. 





The threat of Mahatma Gandhi to starve 
himself to death as a protest against the 
carrying out of British policy in India has 
at the least had a far-reaching influence as 
an advertisement of the Indian cause. It 
has called India and her problem sharply 
to the attention of the world. Several let- 
ters have come to our office lately from In- 
dians and it is interesting to have their 
point of view on Gandhi and Indian affairs 
generally. One of them, who at present is 
attending university in London, says: 


Gandhi is the one effective force today—in 
prison and out—between anarchy, bloodshed 
and the present regime. Try to weaken his 
influence, the Government is digging its own 
grave. For all the force he had held in leash 
and directed as he liked will go its own way. 
The terroristic activities, which are now con- 
fined to Bengal, may spread all around; and 
in a country with the dimensions of India, 
you can imagine what will happen.... To 
be frank, few Indians with any influence in 
the country still believe that any good is go- 
ing to come out of all the belated efforts of 
Whitehall or the India office just at the mo- 
ment. There seem to be troublous times 
ahead and many mistakes may be made on 
either side. When a reform has become ab- 
solutely necessary, nothing can hinder it. Ev- 
erything serves it. Happy the men, if they 
know how to agree among themselves! If 
those who have too much gave up their sur- 
plus, those who have too little would rest 
content with what they have. Then the chap- 
ters of history would not be stained with the 
blood of many men and women, and some- 
times children, who had neither the direction 
nor the control of the affairs that came to 
the pass where their blood had to be spilt! 
There has been so far no sovereign but force. 
I wonder if Gandhi has found the alternative 
to “brute force.” 


Another of our correspondents, a young 
Indian who lives in Bombay, foreseeing the 
possibility of armed revolt in his country, 
makes this very interesting observation: 


I have come in contact with quite a few 
university trained Americans—men and wo- 
men—in London. I found, however, that 
what they really sympathised with was not so 
much the fight for freedom as the way the 
campaign was conducted—along strictly non- 
violent lines. It was the fact that the Indian 
was prepared to fall under a truncheon charge 
of the police or be trampled under the hoofs 
of the mounted troops or be shot by the rifle- 
men arrayed against him by the Government, 
without answering back in kind or offering 
any resistance, that invoked their admiration. 
In fact, many of them went so far as to say 
that immediately the Indians started adopting 
violent methods, the sympathy of the Ameri- 
cans would be automatically alienated. Con- 
sidering that the American nation is itself the 
product of violent campaigns and bloody 
wars, and that so recently as in 1917 they 
demonstrated their entire faith in these instru- 
ments toward achieving the ideals of freedom 
and democracy, this attitude appeared to me 
analagous to that of being generously ethical 
at other people’s expense. I hope I am not 
too harsh in my judgment. Not that I take 
the non-violent creed to be unworthy of the 
world’s attention or admiration. My point is 
that it should not be the target of all the sym- 
pathy that the world can advance to the 
movement for democracy. 


It is frequently assumed in 
England, America and other 
western nations, that the Brit- 
ish have brought to India a 
progressive government and 
have succeeded in raising the 
Indians to a higher standard 
of living. It is a question in 
the minds of many Indians, 
however, whether the innova- 
tions from the West really 
constitute progress. They are 
inclined to feel that it has 
served as a hindrance to their 
national development rather 
than an advantage since it has 
subjected them to western 
domination. An appeal by an 
Indian Welfare League which 
was enclosed in a letter from 
one of our correspondents in 
India has this to say regard- 
ing the “progress brought by 
the British”: 


Do you realise that the so- 
called “progress” of India today, 
Indian States included —as evi- 
denced by its railroads, motor 
cars, electric lights and all the 
other foreign amenities— is not 
progress as understood in other 
countries; that, while progress 
there is progress in their own 
independent economic life, here 
it is progress only in penetration 
by other nations, a “progress” 
of which we should be more 
ashamed than proud? 


CHARLES R. CRISP 





Charles R. Crisp, active chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives during the last 
session of Congress, has gone down in de- 
feat in his race for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for senator from Georgia. The 
Democrats of Georgia selected Governor 
Richard B. Russell, Jr., as their candidate 
in the primary election. Representative 
Crisp’s defeat may remove him perma- 
nently from office. For more than twenty 
years, Mr. Crisp has been a member of 
the lower house. He received national 
prominence last year because of his activi- 
ties in connection with the tax bill. As 
chairman of the committee which drafted 
the measure, it became his lot to pilot, the 
bill through the House. After the ill- 
fated sales tax had been defeated, Mr. 
Crisp’s group was obliged practically to 
rewrite the entire bill. 

The past few months have seen other 
prominent members of Congress fall by 
the wayside in their fight for renomina- 
tion. Four members of the Senate have 
been turned down by their parties in pri- 
mary elections—Senator Shortridge of 
California, Brookhart of Iowa, Broussard 
of Louisiana and Morrison of North Car- 
olina. The toll among members of the 
House is greater, more than sixty having 
been defeated. 





CHACO DISPUTE 





It may be that the weather will accom- 
plish what diplomacy has so far been un- 
able to do in South America. The rainy 
season has begun in the Chaco region, in 
dispute between Paraguay and Bolivia. 
These two nations have come into armed 
conflict and have for weeks been at the 
point of a formal declaration of war. The 
United States and various South American 
powers have repeatedly attempted to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the dispute 
but so far, without success. On August 
3, nineteen American powers declared that 
they would not recognize a solution of the 
Chaco problem resulting through the viola- 
tion of the Briand-Kellogg pact, which out- 
laws aggressive warfare. 

But now that the rainy season has set in 
it will be much more difficult for Paraguay 
and Bolivia to fight in the Chaco region. 
During the season, which is of about six 
months’ duration, heavy downpours occur 
with a regularity which must necessarily 
be disturbing to companies of encamped 
soldiers. This fact may help to retard or 
hamper the continuance of hostilities long 
enough to permit an agreement to be 
reached. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 




















If you want to prove a man’s friendship, 
ask him to give you the key to his golf locker. 
—New York Heratp-TRIBUNE 





The state of affairs in Germany calls atten- 
tion to the heated controversy that may de- 
velop in politics even when there is no actual 
or assumed “wet or dry” issue at stake. 

—Washington Star 





The man whose word is as good as his 
bond, surveying the securities in his safety de- 
posit box, may hope it is much better. 

—Lowell Eventnc LEADER 





The farmer might be more impressed with 
a rise in market quotations if he could sell 
his grain direct to the Chicago Board of 
Trade. —Washington Star 

As Maine goes...! Pooh pooh! We 
don’t believe it when she doesn’t go our way. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





You can’t judge the average man by his ap- 
pearance, whether in a small town or in the 
city. This is one time when people don’t 
match their outside. The biggest hearts in 
many cases are covered with a pair of over- 
alls. —Lawrence County, Mo., Recorp 





Penology is the science of crowding 1,800 
men into a prison built for 800, then appoint- 
ing a commission to find out why the inmates 
don’t like it. —LIirE 





The American family Hutchinson must have 
been trying to outdo the Swiss family Robin- 
son. —St. Louis Post-DispatcH 





Solitude is as needful to the imagination as 
society is wholesome for the character, 
—James Russell Lowell 





If people could eat red tape there would be 
little need for relief. 
—Philadelphia EveNtING BULLETIN 





There is something seriously rotten in our 
economic Denmark when we greet with some 
enthusiasm the news that the boll weevil has 
destroyed a lot of otherwise perfectly good 
cotton. The world’s fear used to be that it 
would not have enough of things. 

—Nashville BANNER 





An aviator has succeeded in going more 
than 293 miles an hour. What is even more 
remarkable, he succeeded in stopping. 

—Pasadena Post 





After all, the heckler has his uses. It al- 
ways adds to the gaiety of nations when the 
stump speaker is stumped. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Niceto Alcala Za- 
mora (nee-thay’to—o as in go; al-kal-ah’— 
a as in altitude; tha-mo’ra—o as in go, a as 
in final), Bastille (bas-teel’/—English pronun- 
ciation), Cortes (kor’tays—o as in core), 
Manuel Azana (man-oo-ail’ a-thah’nya), 
Catalonia (cat-a-lo’nee-a—o as in go, first a 
as in hat), Leticia (lay-tee’se-a), Poona 
(poo’na), Mahatma (mah-hat’mah). 
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To the Hindu the cow is a sacred animal. 


© Ewing Galloway 
INDIA—WHERE COWS ARE MORE HIGHLY ESTEEMED THAN HUMAN BEINGS 


It may not be harmed regardless 


of the amount of damage it may cause. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


S THE Council and Assembly of the 

League of Nations met last week, a 
tense situation prevailed at Geneva. The 
League was faced with the necessity of 
disposing of two of the most difficult prob- 
lems which have ever been presented for 
its consideration. The possible withdrawal 
of two countries from the organization was 
involved, thus further complicating the 
question and threatening seriously the 
prestige of the League. 


On the one hand, the German declara- 
tion for the right to armaments equality 
with other powers had reached an acute 
stage. Germany had requested France to 
join in private conversations in order to 
revise Part V of the Treaty of Versailles 
by which German armaments are re- 
stricted. France had refused saying that 
the question was of interest to all the 
powers which had signed the treaty and 
that, therefore, it must be threshed out at 
Geneva before the League and the disarma- 
ment conference. Germany retaliated by 
announcing that she would not participate 
in the work of the bureau of the disarma- 
ment conference which met at Geneva on 
September 21 to prepare for the reconven- 
ing of the conference. Germany threatened 
to withdraw from the conference alto- 
gether and, it was suggested, possibly from 
the League of Nations itself. 


It became necessary for other powers to 
make known their attitudes. On September 
18, the British government sent a stiffly 
worded note to Germany saying that it was 
unfortunate that the German government 
should see fit to press the matter at this 
time. The British held that the conference 
was endeavoring to limit and reduce arma- 
ments as the nations had been pledged to 
do at the end of the war. The question 
of arms equality was one to be considered 
by the conference, and not to be brought 
up outside of it by Germany. The hope 
was expressed that the disarmament con- 
ference would be able to arrive at a satis- 
factory agreement. 


The British note came as something of 
a surprise to Germany, which had ex- 
pected sympathy from that quarter. Brit- 
ain, however, decided to support France, 
feeling that if she did not, all hope of 


disarmament might vanish. Similarly, the 
United States, although in more guarded 
terms, came to the support of France and 
Britain. On September 20, President Hoo- 
ver made the following statement: 


With reference to press dispatches from 
Paris on the German arms question, the 
position of this government is clear. The 
sole question in which this country is inter- 
ested is in reducing armaments of the whole 
world, step: by step. 

We are not a party to the Versailles Treaty 
and its limitation on German arms. That is 
solely a European question. The United 
States has already declared that it takes no 
part in that discussion. 


We are anxious that Germany shall continue 
to participate in the arms conference which 
has now such promise of progress for the 
entire world, and that she shall lend her aid 
in this great purpose. 


It appears that the German government 
was not particularly anxious to cause this 
crisis at present. Germany needs the 
good will of other countries, and the 
feeling prevails that she should be concil- 
iatory in view of the concessions made 
at Lausanne this summer, by which repar- 
ations were virtually abolished. However, 
it is thought that the German internal 
political situation forced the government 
to take the step. An election campaign is 
in progress and the von Papen government 
is battling with the Hitlerites for power. 
It is necessary for the government to win 
as much popularity with the people as 
possible, and to deprive the opposition of 
issues on which to wage a campaign. Hitler 
is pledged to treaty revision and to arma- 
ments equality. The government, there- 
fore, as a matter of political strategy, has 
taken over part of Hitler’s program, and 
has brought up the question of equality in 
order to show the people that it is ready to 
fight for the restoration of German power 
and prestige. This is not to say, of course, 
that the government does not favor arms 
equality. It does, and as soon as it can 
obtain the right to rearm, it will do so. 
However, it is probable that it would not 
have chosen this particular time, when con- 
ditions are so disturbed, to push the ques- 
tion had it not been for the political situa- 
tion in Germany. 


a) 


N THE other hand, the League is 
faced with the problem of the dis- 
pute between Japan and China over Man- 
churia. Japan extended formal recogni- 
tion to Manchukuo, on September 15. A 
treaty was signed with the new “independ- 
ent” state, by which Japan guaranteed pro- 
tection in return for certain concessions. 
A great celebration was held in Chang- 
chun, the capital of Manchukuo, to mark 
the event. 

Soon the League must make public the 
Lytton report containing an account of 
the investigations of the special commis- 
sion sent to Manchuria by the Council. 
Considerable anxiety awaits the publication 
of the report. Japan continues to main- 
tain that she has violated no treaty obli- 
gations, and is determined not to yield to 
pressure either from the League or from 
independent governments. It is freely 

stated that she will withdraw 








from the League if the Lytton re- 
port leads to a condemnation of 
her activities in Manchuria. It 




















DISTURBING THE NEIGHBORS’ REST 
—Talburt in Washington News 





seems that this report will not be 


Er | considered at this session of the 


Assembly. It must first go to the 
= Council, then, it appears, to the 
nineteen power commission es- 


~ 


#\ tablished by the Assembly last 
" bi March, and eventually to the As- 
- i sembly, probably at a special ses- 
<4 sion to be convened at a later 


date. 
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ARMERS in eleven middle- 

western states—lIowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Illinois, the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Indiana and Wisconsin— 
have been asked to take up the 
general farm strike with renewed 
vigor. The National Farmers’ 
Holiday, the organization which 
inaugurated the farmers’ strike 





in Iowa early in August, started 
a new movement on September 
20, making an attempt to enlist 
the codperation of two million 
farmers. The present strike will 
be concentrated on two products, 
grain and livestock, in an effort 
to increase the price of those 
commodities above the cost of 
production. After a period of 
thirty days, other products may 
be included in the list. 

In many of the states, the 
farmers have been urged not to 
use force in attempting to keep 
produce from reaching the mar- 
kets. Rather, they have been 
asked to obtain the voluntary co- 
operation of all farmers in the 
region. In other sections, how- 
ever, particularly in Minnesota, 
picketing has once more been re- 
newed, and farm strikers are using 
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all methods at their disposal to 
keep trucks carrying farm goods 
from reaching the city markets. 


WHO SAID THINGS WERE PICKING 


UP? 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPATCH 








Senator Smith W. Brookhart, who 
some time ago endorsed the farm strike, 
last week addressed a group of Iowa farm- 
ers. Although defeated in the Republican 
primary election for renomination, Senator 
Brookhart has been urged by the farmers 
to run on an independent ticket in order 
to fight their cause in Washington. 


a a) 


ITH the fourth, and possibly the 

most severe, winter of distress in 
the offing, relief agencies have begun their 
campaign to meet ex- 
pected needs. At a 
White House Con- 
ference on September 
15, President Hoover 
met leaders of wel- 
fare organizations, 
state, local and na- 
tional, and outlined 
the objectives of the 
coming winter. ‘No 
man, woman or child 
shall go hungry dur- 
ing the approaching 
winter,” he placed as the primary aim. 

The national committee is under the 
direction of Newton D. Baker, secretary 
of war under Woodrow Wilson. The group 
is expected to conduct a nation-wide ap- 
peal for funds from October 17 to No- 
vember 23. Mr. Baker pointed out to the 
representatives of twenty-nine organiza- 
tions attending the conference that the 
primary work of the national committee 
will be to help the state and local organ- 
izations. It will not raise or dispense 
funds itself, but will attempt to make pos- 
sible the raising of funds for those groups 
by creating a national sentiment “that 
every citizen has responsibility to the 
limit of his sources for caring for his less 
fortunate fellow-man.” 

In the address of the president, there 
was a spirit of optimism. He expressed 
the belief that the coming winter would 
be “‘the last winter of this great calamity.” 
Yet, the present needs may be even greater 
than during the three previous winters be- 
cause of large numbers who, while unem- 
ployed before, have in the past been able 
to live from their accumulated savings. 
These reserves are now exhausted. Further- 
more, depletion of welfare and charitable 
organizations’ funds makes it doubly es- 
sential that large contributions be made if 
their programs are to be carried forward. 





NEWTON D. 
BAKER 


a) 


RIMARY elections in all states of the 

Union have now been completed and 
the party tickets made up except in the 
few states which choose their candidates in 
state conventions. The last of the pri- 
maries were held on September 20 in Wis- 
consin, Massachusetts and upper New 
York. The contests in New York and 
Massachusetts were fought largely on the 
prohibition issue and centered upon con- 
gressional candidates. The most interest- 
ing of last week’s primaries was that held 
in Wisconsin. In that state, there was a 
clear-cut battle between the conservative 
and the progressive wings of the Republi- 








can Party. The candidacy for the gov- 
ernorship was fought between Philip F. 
La Follette, present governor, and Walter 
J. Kohler, former governor. Mr. Kohler 
won the nomination. 

In the senatorial contest, the progres- 
sives were represented by Senator John J. 
Blaine and the conservatives by John B. 
Chapple. As this is written, the two can- 
didates are running neck and neck with 
the outcome undetermined. The Kohler- 
La Follette struggle attracted nation-wide 
interest because it afforded the first defi- 
nite test of strength between the two fac- 
tions since the 35-year-old governor took 
office two years ago. In 1930, Mr. La 
Follette defeated Mr. Kohler by 127,000 
votes. In the pre-primary campaign, the 
chief issue was taxation. The La Follette 
faction insisted upon the redistribution of 
wealth through taxation of incomes and 
inheritances, the conservative wing taking 
the opposite position. 

The reversal of the tide this year is at- 
tributed to the fact that many Democrats 
who generally support the La Follette 
ticket voted the regular Democratic ticket 
in the primary. 


SF) 


ICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 

arch-foe of national prohibition, has 
announced a plan for the state control of 
the liquor traffic in the event of repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment. The president 
of Columbia University in New York be- 
lieves that the fundamental principle in 
the success of such a plan must be the 
complete control by the state govern- 
ments. Briefly, the main features of his 
plan are as follows: 

A state corporation should be established 
for the purpose of having complete control 
over the liquor traffic. It should be non- 
partisan in nature. The state should be 
divided into districts, each with a ware- 
house to dispense liquor, controlled by an 
agent of the central body. A high price 
should be charged for spirituous, or hard, 
liquors and a low price for beer and wine. 
The rules for sale should follow closely 
the lines in force in the province of Que- 
bec in Canada, which limit the hours of 
sale and the places where liquor may be 
served. No liquor should be allowed to 
be sold in any locality which has voted 
against it. Both the national and the state 
governments should have the right to tax 
the liquor. Dry states should receive ade- 
quate protection from the transportation 
of liquor from wet states. (Congress al- 
ready possesses the authority necessary to 
provide this regulation.) 

Dr. Butler has presented this plan with 
a view to preparing the states which do 
not wish prohibition for an adequate sys- 
tem of control in order to prevent the re- 
turn of many evils of the liquor traffic, 
such as the saloon and the speakeasy. “It 
is of the utmost importance that those 
states which do not wish to maintain a 
system of state wide prohibition shall be 
prepared with an effective plan of state 
liquor traffic control to take effect immedi- 
ately, if and when the eighteenth amend- 
ment is repealed,” he said. 
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SCOTT’S CENTENARY 


It is often said that one’s place in history 
cannot be established during his lifetime, 
or for a number of years after his death. 
One would suppose that a century might 
be a long enough time to size up the work 
of any man, whether he be a general, a 
statesman, a poet, or an artist. But Sir 
Walter Scott has been dead for a hundred 
years—a hundred years last week—and yet 
his permanent place in English literature is 
admittedly uncertain. He was very popu- 
lar in his own day. His works have been 
studied as classics in the schools of Eng- 
land and America for generation after gen- 
eration. But they are seldom read now for 
pleasure and there are many who think 
that Scott was a second-rate sentimental- 
ist, hardly worthy of the attention of mod- 
erns. Hugh Walpole, on the other hand, 
makes the statement in the September 18 
New York Times Magazine that Scott 
holds a permanent place in literature, not 
because of his romantic historical novels 
which are known so well, but because of 
the character portrayals to be found in 
“Guy Mannering,” “Red Gauntlet” and 
“Heart of Midlothian.” 

Sir Walter Scott had the good fortune 
to be appreciated in his own day. He was 
idolized in all fashionable circles. His 
work was financially profitable and he 
amassed a great fortune—only to lose it 
by unwise business ventures. His last days 
were given over to an effort to pay debts 
incurred through the collapse of his affairs. 

The Waverley novels were written after 
he had already won fame and they imme- 
diately became popular, though without the 
benefit of his name. They were published 
anonymously, and took England by storm. 
There was great curiosity as to the author, 
though many people correctly assumed 
that Scott had written them. 


THE WAR OPERATIONS 


Another story of America’s participation 
in the Great War appeared last week. It 
is “The Nation at War,” by General Pey- 
ton C. March (Garden City, N. Y.: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co. $3.00). General 
March was chief of staff of the United 
States army during the war. Acting under 
the secretary of war, he was the head of 
all the American armies at home and 
abroad. The general staff had charge of 
troop movements, of the transportation of 
supplies, in fact of the business operations 
connected with the great enterprise of war. 
General March now tells the story of these 
operations. 

“The Nation at War” is interesting as a 
picture of a mighty business and military 
enterprise. It is also interesting as a por- 
trayal of personalities and as a purveyor 














An illustration by George Cruikshank to “Waverley” (From “The Englishman and His Books,” 
by Amy Cruse. 


WITH AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


We read old books for their excellence, but new ones tc share in the 
mental life of our time.-—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 





of information about personal clashes. 


There were many of these clashes. As a 
matter of fact, the reader wonders, as he 
turns the pages of this book, whether Gen- 
eral March’s chief motive in writing it was 
not to take a few hard cracks at General 
Pershing and to place his own activities in 
as favorable a light as possible. The pub- 
lishers say of General March that he is 
“no diplomat or pussy-footer. He criti- 
cizes freely and he discloses the facts about 
policies and problems which were consid- 
ered at the time too delicate for public 
airing.” He certainly is not a pussy-footer 
and neither, for that matter, is he a blush- 
ing violet. Neither is General Pershing. 
One gets the impression that there was a 
great deal of jealousy among the military 
leaders during the war. There were also 
tremendous achievements. Pettiness and 
greatness both show forth in the record 
as one finds it in “The Nation at War.” 
And there is much valuable and interesting 
information concerning a great epoch of 
history. 


THE VAN LOON GEOGRAPHY 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Dutch- 
American historian and artist, author of 
“The Story of Mankind,” has turned his 
attention to geography and has produced 
a very interesting and attractive volume, 
“Van Loon’s Geography: The Story of the 
World We Live In” (New York: Simon 
and Schuster. $3.75). 


This is an unusual geography. It is not 
a compendium of information about the 
physical features, the cities or the products 
of the various divisions and subdivisions of 
the world. It is, as the subtitle suggests, 
a human story. Mr. Van Loon writes in 4 
simple, interesting style about the different 
countries, the people who live in them, 
how they came to acquire the characteris- 
tics which mark them, how they live and 
how they are affected by geographical con- 
ditions. He places great stress upon cli- 
mate as a conditioner of human lives and 
institutions, yet he is not dogmatic in his 
analyses of influences which determine the 
personalities of peoples. An indication of 
his point of view and his style of writing 
may be afforded by these introductory 
paragraphs which appear in his chapter on 
Spain: 


The people of the Iberian peninsula are fa- 
mous for their very pronounced “racial” char- 
acteristics. The Spaniard is supposed to be 
so “racially” different from any other group 
of people, that one will recognize him any- 
where and under all circumstances by his 
racial haughtiness, his formal courtesy, his 
pride, his sobriety and his ability to play the 
guitar and the castanets. For even music has 
been dragged in to bolster up the “racial 
theory.” 




















THE FACTORY CONQUERS THE FARM 
(An illustration by Hendrik Willem Van Loon in “Van Loon’s Geography.” ) 








Perhaps so. Perhaps it is as easy to recog- 
nize the Spaniard by his haughtiness and pride 
as by his ability to play the guitar and the 
castanets. But I have very serious doubts 
upon the subject. The Spaniards merely took 
to playing the guitar and the castanets be- 
cause in their dry and warm climate they 
were able to use out-of-door instruments. 
When it comes, however, to playing them 
really well, both Americans and Germans are 
greatly superior to the native talent. If they 
play them less frequently than the Spaniards 
do, that is the result of the climate under 
which they live. You can’t very well play 
the castanets in the pouring rain of a cold 
Berlin evening nor the guitar when your fin- 
gers tremble with frostbite. And as for those 
qualities of pride and haughtiness and formal 
courtesy, weren’t they all of them the result 
of centuries of hard military training, and 
wasn’t this military life the direct outcome 
of the fact that Spain was geologically speak- 
ing quite as much a part of Africa as of Eu- 
rope? Therefore, wasn’t it bound to be a 
battlefield for Europeans and Africans until 
either one side or the other should have won? 
In the end, the Spaniard was victorious, but 
the land for which he had been obliged to 
fight for such a long time had left its imprint 
upon him. What could he have developed 
into if his cradle had stood in Copenhagen or 
Berne? Into a perfectly ordinary little Dane 
or Swiss. Instead of playing the castanets, 
he would have yodeled, because the steep 
walls of a mountain valley with their mar- 
vellous echoes invite one to yodel. And in- 
stead of living on a little dry bread and sour 
wine, raised with infinite care and patience on 
his own neglected soil (neglected again on ac- 
count of that clash between Africa and Eu- 
rope), he would have eaten a lot of butter, 
necessary to protect his body against the 
eternal dampness of the climate, and he would 
have drunk aquavit, because the abundant 
presence of cheap grain would have made gin 
the almost inevitable national beverage. 


The author illustrates the book with his 
own drawings. A device to which he re- 
turns repeatedly in his illustrations is the 
picturing of a region as it would appear 
if the waters within it and surrounding it 
should dry up. His illustration of the Pa- 
cific region, for example, “If the Pacific 
Ocean Should Run Dry,” shows a number 
of mountain ranges and peaks, the tops of 

which represent Australia, Ja- 
pan and the islands of the 





ocean. Many of his drawings, 
like the one reproduced on this 
page, give vivid impressions of 
industrial developments. 


WHAT ABOUT WAGES? 


One of the outstanding edi- 
torials of the week appears in 
the magazine Business Week 
for September 21, under the 
title “How Far Recovery?” 
Here it is: 





Recent improvement in secur- 
ity and commodity prices, bet- 
terment of the banking situation, 
and many other factors that 
have appeared during the past 
three months offer some promise 
that the period of business con- 
traction has come to an end 
and that one of expansion is be- 
ginning. Hopes that this may 
prove true are so strong, and ev- 
erybody is so fed up on the de- 
pression that no one is disposed 
to quibble about the character 








Crowell). 


of such business recovery as may 
come or ask himself how far it 
is likely to go. Will it ultimately 
bring us back to the 1929 level, 


or even better, or shall we have to adjust our- 
selves to some different and far more modest 
kind of prosperity for a long period? 


These are important questions, for upon 
the answer to them intelligent business plan- 
ning in large part depends. Yet the answer 
to them lies mainly in the hands of business 
itself and depends upon the policies that 
American business men may adopt in respect 
of several important problems. 

Of these the most pressing is that of wages. 
The extent and speed of recovery from this 
depression will be determined mainly by the 
promptness with which wages can be restored 
to the pre-depression level and the degree 
to which they can be raised above it there- 
after. Since we firmly believe in the contin- 
ued expansion of American business we are 
quite sure that, as in the past, the level of 
money wages in this country will continue the 
persistent upward course it has always held, 
notwithstanding the ups and downs of com- 
modity prices, and that within a few years 
wages will be higher than they were in 1929 
even though commodity prices do not quite 
return to that level. At least it is safe to 
say that security prices will not return to the 
1929 level or stay there long if wages do not. 

This may seem fantastic when one con- 
siders the extent to which wages have been 
reduced in this depression—probably the most 
drastic deflation of consumers ever attempted 
in this country; and doubtless few are pre- 
pared to believe it. It is uncertain how much 
a nation ever learns either from depression or 
war, and it remains to be seen what American 
business will have learned from this one; but 
we are sure it will have to reconcile itself to 
this fantastic fact unless it is prepared to 
scrap most of its modern industries and sup- 
port a large part of the population by some 
sort of dole. The new industries we are 
dreaming of will turn out to be bad dreams, 
many of our old ones will rust away in idle- 
ness, while most of our jobless will be perma- 
nently unemployed unless wages are speedily 
restored and raised as recovery proceeds. 

Skeptical as most business men may be 
about any such outcome, it is encouraging to 
note the recurrent news reports of concerns 
here and there that have raised wages as busi- 
ness has begun to revive. It is true that in 
many cases rates had been cut below a sheer 
subsistence level for sake of survival during 
the severest stages of the depression; but the 
recognition of the fact and the prompt rep- 
aration of the error are reassuring signs that 
some business men understand that in these 
matters we live in a new world. 

On the other side it is disconcerting at this 
stage to see wage negotiations still dragging 
out the old Punch and Judy show of the Cost 
of Living vs. Wages, which used to amuse the 
older generation so much. Inspiring as it may 
be at the moment to see “capital” and “labor” 
sitting in comparatively peaceful conference 
over these questions, and however justifiable 
or necessary the readjustments at issue may 
be, we cannot help feeling what a tragedy it 
all is, this business of turning back the hands 
of the clock, and doing with infinite difficulty 
and complete futility what events will inev- 
itably undo later. 








NOTICE 


Tue AMERICAN OBSERVER Offers to its 
readers an opportunity to get into 
correspondence with students in other 
nations. Such exchanges of letters are 
frequent in Europe and the plan is 
sponsored there by influential organiza- 
tions in the effort to encourage inter- 
national understanding and good will. 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER is sponsoring 
the movement in the United States. 
If any American student wishes to cor- 
respond with an _ English-speaking 
foreign student, will he please report 
to his instructor. The instructor will 
give us the number of such requests 
and we will send a list of names suffi- 
cient to meet the needs. 
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T IS no doubt true that many Ameri- 
cans associate ‘Navigation Acts” with 
“Causes of the American Revolution.” 
One whose knowledge of history has been 
gleaned from textbooks of 


British some years ago is likely 
Empire to remember vaguely that 

these Acts of Navigation 
Trade 


have been lumped together 
as one of a long list of 
grievances which together culminated in 
the War for Independence. And, for many 
readers, that is about all that the Acts of 
Navigation and restrictions of trade placed 
by the English government upon the colo- 
nies mean. They have a place in colonial 
history. They were incidents of that 
period, and their significance was then at 
an end except as remembered bits of ac- 
tion in a prologue to a great drama—the 
winning of independence. 


But is it true that these acts of trade 
belong so definitely to the past? Are they 
so unlike anything that we have in our 
own time? Was the problem of British 
Empire trade and its regulation entirely 
different during the century preceding the 
American Revolution from what it is to- 
day? Did not the Ottawa Conference, 
which closed its session a month ago, deal 
with the same kind of problem? It dealt 
with the problem in a different way, of 
course, but after all, was not the famous 
Navigation Act of 1651 an early experi- 
ence, and was not the Ottawa Conference 
of 1932 a late experience with one great 
continuing problem—that of regulating 
trade among the different parts of the 
British Empire in such a way as to pro- 
duce greater prosperity within the Empire? 


And may we not say that the United 
States is grappling with a. similar issue 
when it ponders the question of Philippine 
independence? Have we not been obliged 
to ask ourselves whether our Pacific is- 
lands should be allowed to trade as freely 
with other nations as with the American 
mainland? Have we not had to ask 
whether we should give them inducements 
to trade with us by allowing their goods 
to come into the United States free while 
the goods from the rest of the world pay 
duty? Have we not had to ask whether 
we should charge a duty on goods from 
the outside world entering the Philippine 
Islands and our other possessions, while at 
the same time providing that goods from 
the mainland of America should en- 
ter the possessions duty free? And 
has not the question recently been 
raised as to whether it would not be 
more profitable for certain classes of 
American producers to give inde- 
pendence to the Philippines so that 
goods from those islands might be 
treated as goods from a foreign coun- 
try? And do not these questions in- 
dicate that we have at the present 
time problems of colonial trade not 
wholly dissimilar from those which 
created friction between the mother 
country and the American colonies 
during the hundred years or so pre- 
ceding American independence? 


Let us see just what these Acts of 
Navigation and Trade were. The 
first group of laws, known as the 

Navigation Acts, pro- 


The vided that no goods 
Navigation produced in the colo- 
in nies could be brought 


into a British port 
except in ships owned 
and manned by English, that no 
European goods could be taken to 
England or to the colonies except in 
English ships or in ships of the coun- 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


try in which the goods were produced, and 
that the coasting trade among the British 
dominions be limited to British ships. 
These were the principal provisions. The 
clear intention was to reserve all colonial 
trade to English ships. Thus an auxiliary 
fleet for the British navy would be built 
up. The British shipping interests would 
prosper and British merchants would also 
benefit because trade between the colo- 
nies and foreign nations would be ren- 
dered more difficult. 


These Navigation: Acts were reénacted 
after the overthrow of Cromwell’s Com- 
monwealth and the restoration of the 
Stuarts. From time to time they were 
amended. ‘They were followed by open 
restrictions on trade. These acts are sum- 
marized as follows by Bassett in ““A Short 
History of the United States”: 


Tobacco, sugar, and other enumerated 
colonial products destined for a foreign port 
must first be landed in England, Ireland, or 
some colony other than that in which they 
were produced. The significance of this 
amendment was that no enumerated product 
could be carried to foreign countries in for- 
eign ships, which meant that foreign ships 
would not bring their own products to the 
colonies because they could not get return 
cargoes. It also meant that colony ships 
could take enumerated products to British 
ports alone. The fact that goods from the 
continent could go to the colonies in British 
vessels and that colony ships could take goods 
from the continent to the colonies, led to 
violation of the law: ships could hardly be 
expected to make the return voyage in ballast 
when opportunity of evasion was so easy. 
To meet the difficulty a new law in 1663 
provided that European goods with a few 
exceptions should only go to the colonies 
from England in English and colonial ships. 
The act of 1660 meant that enumerated prod- 
ucts should be sold in England, and that of 
1663 meant that all colony importations 
should come from England. The evasions of 
these laws in the colonies led to a third act, 
passed in 1673. It required every ship cap- 
tain loading tobacco, sugar, or other enumer- 
ated colonial products either to give bond for 
landing them in England or to pay stipulated 
duties on the spot. In this way it was in- 
tended to make colonial trade yield profit to 
the British importers, exporters, and ship 
owners, as well as to the king’s revenues. It 
was a theory of the time that a colony 
planted by the mother country and protected 
by it should in return yield advantages of 
trade. This policy, in connection with the 
new system of import duties, was expected to 
add largely to the king’s revenues. It should 


be remembered, however, that tobacco was 
the only enumerated article produced in the 
mainland colonies. The navigation acts did 
not apply to fish, timber, fur, wheat, pork, 
beef, and many other exported articles. . 


These laws were not enacted for the pur- 
pose of hurting the colonists. Those who 
controlled the English government would 

no doubt have preferred, 


Purposes other things being equal, 
of the that the colonists should 
po have prospered. And, as a 


matter of fact, the acts did 
have beneficial effects upon 
some of the colonial businesses. Since the 
English were given a monopoly in the car- 
rying trade to and from the colonies, their 
shipping trade prospered and they became 
generous purchasers of colonial lumber 
and naval stores. Certain colonial prod- 
ucts were given favorable treatment by 
the British. The raising of tobacco in 
England was forbidden, and this gave a 
monopoly to the Virginia product. Boun- 
ties were given by the English govern- 
ment for production of hemp, masts, naval 
stores, and certain other articles in the 
colonies. The fact should also be noted 
that restrictions made against colonial 
trade were not so injurious as might have 
been imagined. The English laws which 
forbade the manufacture of iron, steel and 
woolen goods and hats were burdensome, 
and yet the colonists would not in any case 
have engaged heavily in manufacturing. 


The fact remains, however, that these 
laws were imposed primarily to benefit the 
ruling classes in England; namely, the 
landlords and the merchants. It was the 
intention that the colonists should be for- 
bidden to engage in industry which tended 
to compete with the English landlords or 
merchants or manufacturers. The English 
maintained a system of protection—pro- 
tecting their own industries against compe- 
tition from the rest of the world. And 
when the colonies threatened to offer com- 
petition to the English, they were treated, 
not as a part of the mother country, but 
as foreign territory. They were treated as 
a part of the home country only insofar 
as such treatment was not costly to the 
business men of the mother country. The 
general idea behind all these laws was that 
the colonies should be a source of food 
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and raw material to the homeland, with 
the understanding that the production of 
food and raw material should not com- 
pete with home industries, and that the 
colonies should also be kept as a market 
for English manufactured goods. As we 
have seen, this was beneficial to the colo- 
nies in some instances, for they were not 
great manufacturers at all and some of 
their raw materials were actually benefited 
by the English policy of colonial trade. 
But it is important to note that the de- 
cisions as to what should be done were not 
agreed upon in conference between the 
colonies and the home country, but were 
made by the English government itself. 
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The British Empire is now made up in 
part of what is called the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, which consists of 


Great Britain, Northern 

Present Ireland, Irish Free State, 

+e Canada, Newfoundland 

B t h ’ ? 

- ue Australia, New Zealand and 
Domain 


South Africa. They have 
a combined area of 7,720,- 
000 square miles, or more than twice that 
of the United States, and a population of 
71,000,000. These are independent and 
self-governing nations bound together by 
loose ties of kinship and acknowledging al- 
legiance to a common king. Another sec- 
tion consists of India, which has a status 
of its own. It has an area more than half 
that of the United States and a population 
nearly three times as great. It is only 
partly self-governing. The third division 
of the British Empire consists of colo- 
nies and mandates, the more important 
of which are Malta and Cyprus in the 
Mediterranean, Ceylon, Aden, the Malay 
Peninsula, Palestine and Iraq in Asia, Brit- 
ish South East and West Africa and the 
Sudan in Africa, Labrador and the Carib- 
bean Islands in America, and the Oceanic 
Islands in the southern Pacific. The total 
area of these possessions is greater than 
that of the United States, and the popula- 
tion is about half as great. 

The dependent colonies are ruled by 
Great Britain somewhat as the old Ameri- 
can colonies were. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that the British have not maintained 
the old restrictive colonial policy of trade. 
Their general policy is to allow all the na- 
tions to trade freely with their colonies. 
This is known as the “open door.” Most 
of the other nations — Holland, 
France, Japan, Italy, Spain and the 
United States—have a restrictive 
policy. In most cases they either 
allow goods from their colonies to 
come into the homeland free of duty, 
while charging a tariff on goods from 
the outside, or else they allow goods 
from the colonies at a lower rate 
than they charge on goods from the 
outside. At the same time they pro- 
vide that goods from the home coun- 
try may enter the colonies free, or 
else at a lower rate than is charged 
on goods from other nations. But 
England has, with a few exceptions, 
maintained the open door. She may, 
however, close it and adopt a more 
restrictive policy. There is a growing 
nationalism throughout the world. 
Other countries are maintaining high 
tariffs. England herself maintained 
free trade with the other nations for 
three quarters of a century. She 
has recently followed the lead of 
other countries and has placed her- 
self within a tariff wall. It is quite 
possible that she may abandon the 
open-door policy with her colonies 
and undertake to monopolize the 


(Concluded on page 8, column 3) 
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ON THE ROAD NEAR CORDOVA 





constitution wisely provides for 
a loose structure. 

This fact has been repeat- 
edly emphasized by the de- 
mands of Catalonia, a large 
and rich Spanish province, for 
independence. The Catalans 
consider themselves distinct 
from their countrymen and 
have long wished to regain the 
full independence their ances- 
tors once enjoyed. No sooner 
had the revolution taken place 
than there was trouble in this 
quarter. The Catalonians an- 
nounced their own independ- 
ence and steps were taken 
toward the establishment of a 
government. But the authori- 
ties at Madrid prevailed upon 
Catalonia to submit her case 
to the Cortes and to abide by 
its decision. After long delib- 
eration the Cortes adopted the 
Catalan statute on September 
9, by which Catalonia is con- 
stituted an “autonomous re- 
gion within the Spanish state.” 
Its language has been given a 
status of equality with the 








SPAIN EXECUTES VAST 
PROGRAM OF REFORM 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


cupied since his birth and fled the country. 
The downfall of the monarchy was due 
to the widespread dissatisfaction caused 
by a military dictatorship of eight years’ 
duration and by burdensome economic 
and social evils. On April 12, municipal 
elections were held which resulted in a 
republican landside. Two days later Al- 
fonso was out of the country, yielding to 
the popular will, and the revolution be- 
came an accomplished fact. There was no 
bloodshed and little tumult. 

A provisional government was established 
under the presidency of Niceto Alcala Za- 
mora and plans were made for the intro- 
duction of pronounced changes. In June 
elections were held for a parliament, the 
people registering their approval of the 
new form of government. The Cortes 
was controlled by Republicans and Social- 
ists. It convened on July 14 — the an- 
niversary of the fall of the Bastille which 
many years before had swept in the French 





Revolution — and began the work of pro- 


viding Spain with a constitution and a 
representative form of government. 

On December 9, the new constitution 
was proclaimed and Spain became a full- 
fledged democracy. Zamora was elected 
president and Manuel Azafia became prime 
minister. The form of government pre- 
scribed was very simple. There was to be 
a president elected for a term of six years 
by the Cortes sitting jointly with an equal 
number of delegates chosen by the people. 
The members of the single house of parlia- 
ment, the Cortes, are elected for a term 
of four years. The cabinet, named by the 
president, is responsible to the Cortes and 
must resign when it does not have the ap- 
proval of that body. 


SOCIAL REFORMS 


The constitution has distinct socialistic 
tendencies. Spain is declared a “demo- 
cratic republic of workers of all classes 
which is organized as a régime of liberty 
and justice.” The drafters of the docu- 
ment intended that Spain should be a 
country in which all should enjoy equal 
opportunity and in which there should be 
a fair division of wealth. The constitution 
reserves the right to the government to 
nationalize—manage for public service— 
property and essential industries. 

The country is organized into a number 
of provinces which enjoy a greater or lesser 
degree of self-government according to the 
charters they have signed with the central 
government. The constitution prescribes a 
large degree of local administration even of 
laws made by the national legislature. The 
exact relationship between government and 
Province varies with the provisions con- 
tained in the charter. 


The constitution contains a number of 
clauses directly affecting the individual. 
The family is declared to be under the 
special guardianship of the state. Parents 
are obligated to feed, help, educate and in- 
struct their children. Divorce may be had 
by mutual consent or by petition of either 
party on just cause. 

A definite break is made with religion 
and no longer is there any connection be- 
tween church and state. Formerly Cathol- 
icism was the recognized state religion and 
the church received support from the na- 
tional treasury. But now complete free- 
dom of worship has been introduced, reli- 
gious orders have been dissolved or placed 
under special laws, and education has been 
taken out of their hands. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Spain is not greatly concerned with for- 
eign affairs but the constitution contains 
several interesting clauses concerning rela- 
tions with other countries. In her consti- 
tution Spain has formally renounced war as 
an instrument of national policy, she has 
pledged herself to observe the universal 
rules of international law, and the presi- 
dent is not empowered to declare war 
“except subject to the conditions pre- 
scribed in the pact of the League of Na- 
tions,” and only after exhaustive efforts 
have been made by non-belligerent de- 
fensive measures and judicial conciliatory 
proceedings to settle a dispute. Thus, 
Spain heartily espouses the cause of peace. 

It is not possible here to 
outline the 125 articles con- 


_Teforms have been introduced. 


Spanish language, and it may 
direct its own affairs with its 
own president, parliament and executive 
council. The central government retains 
limited control but may step in whenever 
it is deemed necessary. 


OTHER CHANGES 


Thus Spain is making an attempt to deal 
with its minority problem by permitting 
self-rule and freedom of local institutions 
rather than by forcing a minority to con- 
form to the customs of the country. It 
is an experiment which will be closely 
watched as the minority question is a 
serious one for Europe, and it is thought 
that the Spanish system may point to a 
way of bettering the relations between 
minorities and the countries which domi- 
nate them. 

While this is one of the most outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the Spanish repub- 
lic it is by no means the only one. A 
great many laws have been passed to sup- 
plement the constitution and a number of 
For in- 
stance, steps have been taken to reduce the 
power of the army. Formerly there were 
26,000 army officers, and the war depart- 
ment claimed a third of the total Spanish 
budget. The military faction was not only 
a burden upon the country but a disturb- 
ing factor as well, owing to the influence 
it sought to exert upon the government. 
At present there are only about 7,000 offi- 
cers and the army has been reduced to a 
little more than 100,000 troops. Econo- 
mies have been effected and the army is 


no longer a power in the country. 

Then the government has undertaken to 
solve the troublesome religious question. 
It was thought that the Roman Catholic 
Church exercised too great a power in the 
state. It was the officially recognized re- 
ligion and received the financial support of 
the state. Now church and state are com- 
pletely separate, and in January the gov- 
ernment decreed that the Jesuit order be 
dissolved. This order had formerly been 
very influential in Spain. 

EDUCATION AND LAND 


Likewise the government has turned its 
attention to the need for educational re- 
form. When the monarchy fell more than 
50 per cent of the Spanish people could not 
read or write. The Republic immediately 
planned to build 27,000 schools in the 
course of five years. Already 7,000 have 
been constructed, teachers’ salaries have 
been augmented, and every effort made to 
provide the best available educational fa- 
cilities to the greatest number of people. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, the 
government has undertaken a program of 
land reform. Under the monarchy a large 
part of the land belonged to the nobility. 
Not many of the working class owned land 
but generally worked as tenants for the no- 
bility. The Cortes has now decided to re- 
distribute all this land, and on September 
9, it passed the agrarian reform bill, by 
which all land belonging to the nobility is 
to be expropriated by the government and 
turned over to those who have no land or 
who have only very little. Thus, by one 
measure the Spanish government is en- 
deavoring to dispossess the nobility and to 
raise the status of the farmer. Only in 
Russia has such a far-reaching change been 
made in recent times. 


These, briefly, are some of the innova- 
tions which have been introduced in Spain 
during the past eighteen months. The 
government faces a tremendous task in 
remaking Spain. Many difficulties lie 
ahead and only the future can tell whether 
the vast undertaking will be successful. 
As Hendrik Willem Van Loon says in his 
new “Geography,” “Can the Spanish peo- 
ple now turn around and after centuries 
of neglect change the Iberian peninsula 
into what they want it to be, regardless of 
the past and with only an eye to the fu- 
ture? They are trying very hard. 
But what a job! What a job!” 

REFERENCES: First Year of the Spanish 
Republic. By L. Jiminez de Asua. Foreign 
Affairs, July, 1932, pp. 659-676. Text of New 
Spanish Constitution. Current History, June, 
1932, pp. 374-384. What Spain Really Wants. 
By Mildred Adams. Forum, July, 1932, pp. 
49-53. The Socialist Movement in Spain. By 
Bailey W. Diffie. Current History, August, 
1931, pp. 717-720. The Spanish Revolution. 
By William E. Lingelbach, Simeon Strunsky, 
Bailey W. Diffie and Max A. Savelle. Current 
History, June, 1931, pp. 321-336. 





tained in the constitution. 
Space only permits the stating 
of those which are most im- 
portant and which cause Spain 
to differ markedly from other 
countries. It is to be noted 
that the tendency is toward a 
loosely organized nation, al- 
lowing a considerable degree 
of autonomy to _ individual 
provinces, but reserving to the 
government the power to keep 
them together in a_ united 
whole. In this respect Spain 
differs from most countries 
where the general tendency is 
toward a greater centralization 
of government. 

The reason for this is to be 
found in the nature of Spain 
itself. It is a rugged country, 
freely dotted with mountains 
which tend to separate it into 
a number of sections. There 
is a wide difference in race and 
language. The people in each 
section cling tenaciously to 
their language and customs 
and resent interference from a 
central authority. Spain has 








always had a tendency to split 
up into sections. It is in rec- 
ognition of this fact that the 
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Radburn, New Jersey, Is Designed 
to Combat Problems of Motor Age 


“A Town for the Motor Age” is the 
title often given to Radburn, New Jersey. 
It is the first town to be built in which 
the place of the automobile is really recog- 
nized and fully provided for. It has been 
so laid out that the dangers and incon- 
veniences of heavy motor traffic are elimi- 
nated. A system of walks enables chil- 
dren to go from home to school without 
crossing a single heavy traffic street. 

This northern New Jersey town was de- 
signed and sponsored by the New York 
City Housing Corporation, a company 
which was organized in 1924 to improve 
housing conditions by building model com- 
munities where houses might be obtained 
at moderate rentals. Among its directors 
are business men, sociologists, builders, 
bankers and architects—eminent men and 
women from every walk of life who are 
interested in plans for social welfare. 

In 1928, these persons held several con- 
ferences and decided to purchase over a 
thousand acres of land for the purpose of 
building a model community, now bearing 
the name of Radburn. It is fifteen miles 
from New York City on the Jersey side 
and it takes only a half hour to reach the 
heart of the metropolis by train. How- 
ever, this town is not a mere suburb of 
New York with residents commuting to 
the city for work each day. It has its 
own stores, factories, business establish- 
ments and facilities for recreation. It is 
growing in accordance with a definite plan 
which provides for the ultimate accommo- 
dation of 35,000 persons. 

As stated, the significant feature of Rad- 
burn is the provision it makes for safety. 
Most of our cities of today are built for 
the needs of the last century. They were 
constructed before the advent of the mo- 
tor age. They are not built as they would 
have been if automobile traffic had been 
taken into account. However, Radburn is 
adequately planned in this respect. It is 
laid out in an unusual way. As may be 
seen by the illustration at the top of this 
page, the homes are built around a park- 
way in which motor traffic is not allowed. 
In this central park, which is about a half 
mile long and a city block wide, there are 
gardens, playgrounds, swimming pools, an 
athletic field, and a schoolhouse. Around 
the parkway and facing upon it are homes 
and apartments enough to house more than 
600 persons. 

There are numerous sidewalks in this 
park. But streets are not to be seen for 
they lie in back of the homes. Even 
these streets do not have much traffic for 
they are off the main route. They are 
merely side streets which are used in driv- 
ing to the homes. They are supplied with 
shopping facilities so that the shopping 
can be done without being troubled at all 
by traffic. These side streets lead into 
traffic arteries, which afford the motorist 
a clear path to his destination. By this ar- 
rangement, pedestrian and motor traffic 
are completely separated, which results in 
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many good effects. For one, it provides 
a safe, clean and spacious playground for 
children in front of their homes. They are 
free from any danger of being run over by 
automobiles. Even if they should wander 
far from home there would be no risk, for 
wherever sidewalks cross main thorough- 
fares, underpasses or overpasses are pro- 
vided in order to make crossings safe for 
the person on foot. 

Then, too, the separation of the main 
traffic arteries from the home eliminates 
traffic disturbances. The motorist in turn 
is benefited by this system because he does 
not have to worry nearly so much about 
pedestrians while he is driving. 

In addition to playground facilities for 
children, recreational activities are pro- 
vided for adults. Clubs have been or- 
ganized, and theatres are being built as 
the town continues to grow. Already a 
community spirit prevails among Radburn- 
ians which is lacking in so many of our 
larger cities. Tracy B. Augur, city plan- 
ning and landscape architect of Detroit, 
Michigan, has this to say about city plan- 
ning on the order of Radburn: 


The modern facilities for individual trans- 
portation have emancipated the modern indi- 
vidual from the forces that made the me- 
tropolis. It is no longer necessary to herd 
humanity en masse, that the larger under- 
takings of the modern world may find their 
man power. The smaller town is coming 
back into its own, to become again, like the 
early colonies, the vehicle of the national life. 

This will not happen over night. We need 
not expect to see arising at our city gates 
orderly new groups of towns to accommodate 
the handy removal of urban activities from 
their more cluttered present environment. 
Even with new houses, new stores, new fac- 
tories, the process is seldom as simple as that. 
The new in cities but gradually replaces the 
old. It arises first in response to an expand- 
ing demand, and only enters the replacement 
field after a long and complicated process. 
But if the new growth of cities can be gen- 
erally met with new towns planned for the 
new age, as Radburn is, a great step forward 
in city building will be taken. 


TOO MANY DOCTORS? 





Overproduction seems to be a contribut- 
ing cause to most of our economic ail- 
ments. Now it is learned that the world 
has an overproduction of doctors—a con- 
clusion reached by the International Asso- 
ciation of Physicians. The officials of this 
association say that due to the increasing 
supply of doctors throughout the world, it 
is becoming extremely difficult to make a 
good living in the medical profession. The 
physician’s lot is becoming worse, with 
thousands of young doctors graduating 
each year, and with an increasing number 
of free clinics coming into use. 

The United States leads the world with 
its medical staff of 92,000 physicians and 
surgeons; Germany has 49,000; Great 
Britain 41,800; France 26,200; Spain 
23,000. 

The association made a thorough study 
as to how large a field of patients each 
doctor should have in order to derive a 





fair income. It 
was decided that 
the average allot- 
ment for each 
doctor should be 
1,500 persons. In 
this country there 
is an average of 
only 1,326 per- 
sons for each 
physician. Then, 
too, there are 
hundreds of free 
clinics, which 
greatly reduce the 
physician’s field as 
far as fee possi- 
bilities are con- 
cerned. 

Only the Scan- 
dinavian countries, 
those of the Bal- 
kan area and some 
South American 
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nations offer the 
physician a wide range of patients. Por- 
tugal has 2,333 inhabitants per doctor, 
Sweden 2,660, Brazil 2,666 and Poland 
3,100. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE BACK- 
GROUND 


(Concluded from page 6) 
trade as she undertook to monopolize the 
trade of her American colonies before the 
Revolution. 

The self-governing British dominions, 
including Great Britain herself, came to- 
gether in a conference at Ottawa, Canada, 
last summer and agreed upon a plan 
whereby goods produced in one part of the 
Empire may enter into other dominions 
at a relatively low rate of duty. Free 
trade was not established within the com- 
monwealth, but agreements were made by 
which foodstuffs from the outlying domin- 
ions might enter England free of duty, 
whereas a tariff duty is imposed upon food- 
stuffs from other countries, such as the 
United States. At the same time, the do- 
minions have given a similar advantage to 
goods manufactured in Great Britain. Can- 
ada alone agreed to grant preferential 
treatment to 220 different articles of Brit- 
ish origin. 

These agreements may be compared to 
the acts of trade put into effect by Great 
Britain with respect to the American col- 
onies in colonial times. In both cases the 
attempt was made to give the outlying 
possessions a greater share of the British 
market than foreigners had, while at the 
same time giving to British producers a 
greater share of the outlying colonial or 
dominion market than foreigners had. But 
at Ottawa agreements were reached by in- 
dependent governments. They were reached 
by common agreement. They were not im- 
posed by the central authority at London, 
as they were in the colonial days. 

But despite the differences, the fact is 
apparent that in 1651 and the years fol- 
lowing, the English people and the colonists 
were grappling with the same general prob- 
lem that the British people, their colonies 
and dominions are dealing with in 1932. 

We study one aspect of 
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that general problem of 
regulating trade within a 
vast empire when we 
read the history of pre- 
revolutionary America, 
and we are concerned 
with another phase of 
the same problem when 
we read of the Ottawa 
Conference and the plan 
for colonial trade re- 
striction in our own 
time. 





Poland, Estonia and 
Latvia were the only 
European nations to re- 
quest a further mora- 
torium on their debts to 
the United States before 
September 15—the last 
day that requests for 
postponement of debts 
due December 15 could 
be made. 


Trend of Prices 


Shown in Survey 


Cost of Living Reduced During 
Past Twelve Years 


The United States Department of Labor 
recently completed a survey, showing the 
downward trend in the cost of living dur- 
ing the past decade. According to this 
survey, the prices of the necessities of life 
—food, clothing, rents, fuel and light, and 
house furnishings—have now dropped to 
where they were about fifteen years ago. 
This decline, of course, has been greatly 
precipitated in the three lean years since 
1929. 

The Department of Labor’s survey be- 
gins with the year 1913—one year before 
the World War. The cost of living in 
that year is put at 100. A phenomenal 
rise occurred in the following seven-year 
period. The war, by curtailing produc- 
tion of leading European nations, brought 
about a scarcity of food and other sup- 
plies. This greatly enlarged our markets, 
and because of the urgent demand for 
these supplies, prices soared. Later when 
we entered the world conflict, a still 
greater demand arose for food and other 
supplies, which lent added impetus to the 
rise in prices. 

Then came an abrupt end to war prices 
and inflation. As can be seen by this in- 
dex, prepared by the Department of La- 
bor, the trend in prices since 1920 has 
been downward with few exceptions: 


1913 100 

1914 103 

1915 105.1 
1916 118.3 
1917 142.4 
1918 174.4 
1919 199.3 
1920 200.4 
1921 174.4 
1922 169.5 
1923 .... 173.2 
1924 172.5 
1925 177.9 
1926 175.6 
1927 172 

1928 171.3 
1929 171.4 
1930 160.7 
1931 145.8 
1932 135.7 

































































Gifford Pinchot, governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been having difficulties with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation over 
loans for the relief of Pennsylvania’s unem- 
ployed. Several months ago, the governor 
requested a $45,000,000 loan from the R. 
F. C.—the maximum allowed to any one 
state under law. He asked that $10,000,- 
000 of that sum be made available at once. 
Directors of the R. F. C. refused to grant 
the request holding that Pennsylvania had 
not exerted itself to its full capacity in re- 
lieving distress. Thereupon, the state legis- 
lature provided for the raising of funds by 
means of a sales tax. The R. F. C. still 
refused to grant the loan, on the ground 
that the necessary records had not been 
submitted by Governor Pinchot. 





